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without undergoing alteration in the process. Grammatical termina- 
tions are accepted as part of the words thus borrowed. That these 
peculiar forms cannot be taken as proof of the existence of a mixed 
grammar, is shown by their not influencing the grammatical evolution 
of the words in the language with which they have become incor- 
porated ; and by their being governed in their own evolution, if they 
do ever undergo further change, by the genius of the language into 
which they have been translated. 

The following paper by Mr. Hodder M. Westropp, " On the Origin 
and Development of Language," was then read. 

A Few Words on the Origin and Development of Language. By 
Hoddbb M. Westropp, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

Language, like everything that has growth and progress, has 
its stages of develo2:>ment, its origin, progress and maturity. In dis- 
cussing the origin of language, we should strictly confine ourselves 
to the consideration of language in its earliest stage alone, without 
introducing any irrelevant discussion as to the later modes of word 
formation, and to the corruption or decline of language, which have 
no connection with that of its origin, these belonging to later phases 
of its development. Each mode of word formation ought to be con- 
sidered according to its stage in the development of language. In 
treating of the origin of language, it must, in the first place, be ad- 
mitted that there is an innate aptitude in man to evolve language ; 
for by his organic structure and by his faculties, he has been formed 
capable of framing speech. He has been furnished with intellect and 
organs of articulations necessary for that purpose. Language is as 
necessarily evolved and developed in man, according to fixed laws, as 
the development of mind, or as the natural growth of the human 
body. Secondly, that man's faculties are of a slow and progressive 
nature, and that, consequently, the evolvement of language was of 
slow and progressive development. In this, man is distinguished 
from the lower animals, whose instincts are simultaneous with their 
birth, or spontaneously called into play at a certain period of growth. 
Thirdly, in considering language in its earliest phase, we should keep 
in view that man in his earliest stage, — the rude savage and the 
infant, — is a being of sensation before he is capable of thought, con- 
sequently he will give utterance to his sensations before he endeavours 
to express his thoughts. 

These premises admitted, we shall find just grounds for believing 
that speech originated in those inarticulate cries instinctively expres- 
sive of pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, primitive man's and the 
child's first utterances. Interjectional utterances, expressive of his 
sensations and wants, will therefore be his first attempts at articulat- 
ing sound. This is the first stage of the development of speech. 
This is in reality the origin of language. All other modes form the 
progress and development of language. If we take the individual 
man as the basis of an analogy, with man in the aggregate, we may 
reason thus : As the individual man is born in a state of mutism 
and helplessness, and in his infancy cannot speak, until he gradually 
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learns to utter articulate sounds expressive of his sensations, and 
ultimately of his ideas : so man, in his primitive state, must have 
been a mute and speechless being, until by degrees in the course of 
his development, he learnt, like the child, to give utterance to those 
instinctive interjectional sounds expressive of his sensations and 
wants, and in the further development of his mind to words expres- 
sive of his thoughts and ideas. An undeserved odium has been cast 
on this view, and the terms low and degraded applied to it. A similar 
odium has been cast on the analogous view of the first stage of man's 
existence, as expressed by Horace. But, as Sir Charles Lyell remarks, 
they who in later times have embraced a similar theory, have been 
led to it by no deference to the opinion of their pagan predecessors, 
but rather in spite of very strong prepossessions in favour of an 
opposite hypothesis. In these views there is nothing inconsistent 
with analogy, nor is there any reason why the terms low, bestial, 
should be applied to these hypotheses, no more than to the certainty 
that we, now grown and mature men, were once helpless and speech- 
less infants, as Shakspere expresses it, " mewling and puking in the 
nurse's arms" : man, like an upstart, in his pride of matured intellect, in 
his pride of acquired position, ignores his low and base origin. We 
may carry the analogy further. If the individual man is many months 
after his birth in a state of mutism, and incapable of articulating 
sounds, man in his earliest and primitive phase must have been for a 
long period in a state of mutism, and capable only of expressing his 
wants by gestures, and then by articulate sounds. Of this stage in 
the development of language, the Veddahs of Cejdon afford an 
example. Sir Emerson Tennent remarks, that so degraded are they 
that it has appeared doubtful in certain cases, whether they possess 
any language whatever, their communications with one another being 
made by signs, grimaces, and guttural sounds, which bear little re- 
semblance to distinct woixls, or systematisecl language. 

Articulate language, as in a child, was thus a slow and gradual 
acquirement, the instincts and intellect of man contributing to its 
advancement. It was the product of human sagacity, the result of 
many ages, rising from the rudest elements to its perfect culmination. 
To sum up, we may say that the power of speech is the gift of God, 
and that words are the product of the mind of man. The growth 
and progress of language, whether in the individual man, or in man 
in the aggregate, was coincident with the regular development of 
man's mind, in accordance with definite laws. In the second stage of 
the development of language (the development of mind and language 
synchronising,) man was a nomeuclator. He formed certain sounds, 
which in his mind became associated with certain qualities and attri- 
butes of things : these he then applied to the things themselves. 
As some Indians call a horse a running thing, a gun a shooting thing, 
so children distinguish things according to their qualities, as a blue 
thing, or a white thing. By the means of these appellations, the 
ideas of them were recalled to himself and others, when the objects 
themselves were absent. One man named a thing, this name was unin- 
quiringly, unconsciously adopted by another, then by another, until it 
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obtained a wide circulation ; like a coin new from the mint, it passed 
from hand to hand until it passed into the possession of almost every 
person in the country in which it was stamped. This process is still 
visible in schools, and suggests a comparison with that early stage of 
the development of language, when man was a nomenclator ; one boy 
gives another boy or a thing a name, or as commonly called a nick- 
name, this is picked up by another boy, and then another, until it 
goes through the whole school. Thus the earliest process of name 
giving is still retained at the present day. Imitative sounds also 
began to contribute to the stock of words, for onomatopccia was a 
later development of word formation when man was led to invent 
words bearing a fancied likeness to sounds proceeding from animals 
and things, a marked distinction from the earlier articulations which 
are mere sounds of instinctive and spontaneous evolution. In the 
third stage of the development of language, when man began to form 
general ideas, words were invented as signs of those ideas. When 
man wished to become intelligible to his fellow men, a great progress 
in language began. At a more advanced stage, words were used 
conventionally. 

The origination of words in primitive roots, is a stage of language 
in a more advanced phase, and argues a more reflective mind. Has a 
child when he gives utterance to such natural expressions as papa, 
mama, to jjause and search for the root of these words *? Before he 
names his father and mother, has he to go through a process of 
ratiocination, which leads him to call his father papa from the root pa, 
to feed, as he is his feeder, and his mother mama, from the root ma, 
to fashion, as it is said ? It would be more rational and more con- 
sistent with the nature of the development of language, to suppose a 
mode of word-formation, the reverse of that suggested by Prof. Mttl- 
ler, and to attribute the origin of such words to the Greek now, to 
feed, and the Sanscript matar, " maker," to the primitive instinctive 
sounds pa, — ma, first uttered by infants, and which are synonymous with 
the names of father and mother, in almost all languages. MOiar, among 
the earliest Aryans had the meaning of " maker." To ascribe the 
origin of language to root formation, is a most untenable hypothesis. 
The words papa and mama obviously belong to the earliest stage of 
language, for they are the natural instinctive child- words of all races, 
as Sir John Bowring remarks, these two sounds (po father, and me 
mother, in Siamese,) or something approaching them, being the first 
lispings of infancy, may be found indicating the parental relations in 
almost every language of the world. 

When language began to be developed among different races, to un- 
dergo varieties, and become separate idioms, radical, agglutinative and 
inflectional stages in its structure were evolved according to the greater 
or less refinement of organisation of the race in the bosom of which it was 
developed. Dr. Latham thus distinctly gives the sequence of these 
stages. " The first stage of language exhibits single words, chiefly nouns 
or verbs, in a short form, and with a minimum amount of inflection, 
some subordinate to the others, but still separate words. The Chinese is 
usually considered to be the type of language in this state. In the 
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second, the subordinate words coalesce with the main ones, but not 
so as to wholly conceal their original separate existence. Languages 
in this state are called agglutinative. This is the state in which most 
of the languages of the world exist. The Mantshu and Mongol are 
the visual examples of this condition, most other tongues, however, 
would serve as well. The coalition of the subordinate with the main 
word, having become so perfect, as for the former to look like a part 
of the latter, rather than a word originally separate, the combination 
becomes amalgamate instead of agglutinate, and the language in- 
flexional. The Greek and Latin are types of this form". This inflec- 
tional stage, it is evident, is the most perfect stage of the development 
of language. But to reach this perfect stage, language must pass 
through the earlier stages of radical and agglutinative : as Miiller 
remarks, we cannot resist the conclusion that what is now inflectional, 
was formerly agglutinative, and what is now agglutinative, was at first 
radical. "The mechanism of inflections, the grammatical construc- 
tions, the possibility of inversions, all are the offspring of our own 
minds, of our individual organisation ; there is in man an instinctive 
and regulating princijsle, differently modified among nations not of the 
same race." — Humboldt. 

From the evident uniformity in the development of the human mind, 
and the similarity in the organs of speech among all men, it is natural 
to find an analogous evolvement of language among all races. Certain 
first principles must have presided over the formation of languages, 
which were necessarily observed by all, and consequently led to some 
general resemblances. Unity in language is, therefore, the result of 
the unity or uniformity of the development of the human mind among 
all races, a unity in the processes by which language is evolved in all 
countries ; for the working of men's minds is nearly alike according to 
the stages of the development of men's intellect. 

The stages of language were evidently synchronous with the phases 
of mind and civilisation of any race, as Sir G. Wilkinson justly re- 
marks, "Turanian speech is rather a stage than a form of language," 
and seems to be the earliest mould into which human discourse natu- 
rally, and as it were spontaneously, throws itself; being simpler, ruder, 
coarser, and far less elaborate than the later developments of Semitism 
and Aryanism. The Aryan, or inflectional stage, would thus be the 
necessary result of a higher phase of mind and civilisation, and the 
consequent refinement and more perfect development of language, and 
of the elimination of all rude Turanian forms, — the agglutinative ripen- 
ing ultimately into the inflectional. 

The similarity in grammatical processes, visible in Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and other so-called languages of Aryan origin, is not the result 
of derivation from an original Aryan source, but is the result of the 
independent development of language among the higher races of man- 
kind, call them Aryan, Indo-European, Caucasian, or what you will, 
ultimately leading to the formation of a more complete grammatical 
construction, the necessary product of a mind of superior development. 
For a mind of more perfect organisation, operating on language, will 
work out and form a similar grammatical construction independently 
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of other similar minds in other countries;* like the young Pascal, 
who, it is told, worked out the first propositions of Euclid without any 
previous knowledge of that author. A writer in the Quarterly Revieio 
confirms this view ; his words are, " Unless in cases of the most minute 
or complex coincidence, we should shrink from using abstract simi- 
larity of grammatical processes alone as proof of common descent in 
two languages. Thus the ancient Mexican is capable of putting to- 
gether the words ehua (tl, leather), and amatl paper, so as to describe 
parchment as ehuamatl, or leather-paper ; now we use precisely the 
same mode of compounding words, but no one would say that the 
occurrence of this same grammatical process in Aztec and English is 
any proof of hereditary connection between them. This is a very 
elementary case, but the same view ajyplies to more complex forms, — 
for instance, to the appearance in two languages of the practice of 
forming persons of a verb by affixing to its root more or less mutilated 
personal pronouns. Such a process, when found both in Turkish and 
Sanscrit, can hardly be urged to prove anything but that mankind is 
apt to do the same thing under the same circumstances." 

There is thus every reason to suppose that languages had an in- 
dependent origin among different races, the perfection they attained to 
being dependent on the greater or less refinement of organisation of 
the race amongst which a language originated. A natural instinct 
working uniformly among races widely diverse will produce those forms 
of language 23eouliar to their stage of deve^rment in civilisation and 
intellect ; the Turanian, or agglutinative, was the offspring of a rude, 
coarse civilisation and an inferior grade of mind, the Aryan or in- 
flectional, the product of a higher civilisation and a more refined 
intellect. An analogous hieroglyphic alphabet has been worked out 
independently by the Egyptians and the Mayas of Yucatan ; why may 
not an inflectional stage of language be also evolved, independently ? 

In America we have certain evidence of the independent growth of 
languages. The two civilisations of Mexico and Peru were developed 

* Humboldt gives an instance of the independent development of the 
same grammatical construction in three countries most remote from one 
another, Greenland, Biscay, Congo. His words are, — " In the Greenland 
language, the multiplicity of the pronouns governed by the verb produces 
twenty-seven forms for every tense of the Indicative mood. It is surprising 
to find, among nations now ranking in the lowest degree of civilisation this 
desire of graduating the relations of time,— this superabundance of modi- 
fications introduced into the verb, to characterise the object. Matarpa, he 
takes it away ; mattarpet, thou takest it away ; maiiarpatil, he takes it away 
from thee; mattarpagit, I take it away from thee : and in the preterite of 
the same verb, mattara, he has taken it away ; mattararit, he has taken it 
away from thee. This example, from the Greenland language, shows how 
the governed and the personal pronouns form one compound, in the Ameri- 
can languages, with the root of the verb. These slight differences in the 
form of the verb, according to the nature of the pronouns governed by it, is 
found in the Old World only, in the Biscayan and Congo languages. 
Strange conformity in the structure of languages, on spots so distant, and 
among three races of men so different, — the white Catalonians, the black Con- 
gos, and the copper-coloured Americans!" This conformity of grammatical 
construction is evidently the result of a similar phase of mind in the three 
countries. 
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in separate and independent lines, without any trace of any connection 
between each other; their languages were also formed and developed 
in successive stages of unconnected and independent growth. 

Further, the peculiar synthetic structure by which every dialect 
of America appears to have been fashioned, from the land of the 
Esquimaux to Tierra del Fuego ; a system which, bringing the greatest 
number of ideas within the smallest possible compass, condenses whole 
sentences into a single word ; and its total dissimilarity with every 
idiom of the Old World may be considered as a most convincing proof 
of the independent development of language in the New World. 

In America we also find a witness of the first stage of language in 
the Otomi tongue, which, in its monosyllabic composition shows a 
very singular affinity to the Chinese. 

Language, too, like every thing that has growth and progress, has 
its ojale of development ; when it reaches its highest point of perfection 
it exhibits the invariable tendency to decline, it passes through its 
stages of decay and dissolution. 

Many languages have run through their cycle of development : 
Sanscrit, Pehlevi, Egyptian, Chaldee, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, have all 
had their rise, progress, maturity, decline, decay ; have passed away 
and have become things of the past. Other languages have become 
utterly extinct, like some races of men, leaving not a trace behind. 

Mr. Pike opened the discussion on the two papers. He said that 
some time ago he had read a paper on the same subject as Mr. West- 
ropp's, and the conclusions at which he arrived were the same, so far 
as they differed from those of Professor Max Miiller. It was at that 
time maintained that in the origin of words abstract terms were first 
used, and in his paper he showed that that could not have beeu. The 
theory against which he had protested was no longer put forward, and 
he was glad that Mr. Westropp, in his very able paper, agreed with 
the opinions which he (Mr. Pike) had then advanced. As to the 
paper by Dr. Charnock and Mr. Wake, it was an instance of dys- 
genetic hybridity. The two authors had put their heads together, and 
the product of their joint wisdom was puny and abortive. There were 
great differences manifest between the two parents of the paper. Dr. 
Charnock was a philologist of the old school, and attached undue value to 
the number of words in the vocabulary of different nations. Mr. Wake, 
on the other hand, was to be looked upon as an Anthropologist of the 
future, and he was surprised to find him in allioaice with Dr. Charnock. 
No new facts were stated in the paper, and there was only one argu- 
ment adduced, — a fact which might be explained by the manner in 
which the paper was got up. It was a lady's argument — it is so, 
because it is so. That was the only argument, if it might be so 
called. The question was stated to be one of probabilities — that is to 
say, it is probable that peoples speaking the same language are of 
similar races. But if they looked to Europe, he contended that there 
was no part in which similarity of language indicated similarity of 
race. In France, for example, the people of Normandy, of Auvergne, 
and of Provence spoke the same language, but it was manifest that 
they were of different races, if the word race meant anything. This 
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point had been established beyond all doubt by Dr. Brooa. It was 
the same in different parts of Germany, of Italy, and in Spain. Every 
one of the examples brought forward in the paper was an exception to 
the rule which the authors wished to prove. As to the question of 
comparative grammar, he referred to his paper entitled " What is a 
Teuton 1" in the Anthropological Review. He believed that it was 
now generally admitted that a grammar could be hybrid. If a 
grammar could not be hybrid, it would contradict one of the best 
known laws of the association of ideas. Viewing the paper as a 
whole, it appeared to him to contain neither facts nor arguments, and 
that the views expressed in it ought to be abandoned. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis observed, that the authors, while admitting that 
various peoples had changed their language during the historic periods, 
ascribed these changes to special causes, but, as no one knew whether 
similar causes might not have taken effect during the pre-historic 
period, he thought too much importance should not be attached to 
language as a test of race. The authors had remarked, with respect 
to the negroes of the West Indies, who spoke Indo-European languages, 
that if a race resembling the Indo-Europeans had existed under similar 
circumstances, they would have accepted the language as proof of a 
racial connection ; but in this case it was known that there was no 
racial connection, and he thought this knowledge should make them 
more cautions in other and more doubtful cases. He thought Mr. 
Hodder Westropp's paper was fairly argued from the premises, but 
he objected to those jiremises ; he was not prepared to admit that the 
human race was brought into existence mute, and that language had 
been developed from emotional interjections. 

The Kev. Dunbar Heath thought that Mr. Westropp's paper was 
very valuable in its statement of the fundamental truth, that there is 
an important difference between the emotional and the rational. All 
animals, he believed, had a language intelligible among themselves, 
which was emotional ; but there was a great difference between 
emotion and thought, and they should endeavour to trace the growth 
from emotional into rational language. In his opinion it might be 
traced, and thus an ape might be gradually trained in the struggle 
for existence to express a thought. He illustrated the difference be- 
tween emotional and rational language in this manner. A dog, in 
calling to her puppy to come to her used emotional language, which 
the puppy understood ; but if the clog told the puppy to go into the 
next room to find more food behind the door, and it could understand, 
that would be rational language. His impression was that language, 
to some extent rational, might thus be traced in animals. With re- 
spect to the other paper, the subject treated of was a large one, and 
was different from the first ; he thought it was probable that language 
might be a test of race, but that was all. He thought before any satis- 
factory answer could be given to the question, whether language were a 
test of race, they should determine, in the first place, in what sense the 
term race was used. " Eace " was an indefinite word, as applied to 
modern peojjles, but if they went so far back as the Turanian, Semitic, 
and Aryan races, which had well-marked distinctions, he thought that 
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in those cases language might be considered a test of race. It was, 
however, all a question of degree ; in certain divisions of mankind, 
where the distinctions between them were well defined, language might 
be a test of these distinctions, but when they came to minor divisions 
the people were, in many respects, similar, and they could not be called 
different races. He maintained that both race and language were 
questions of degree, and that one mingled with the other. With re- 
gard to the question whether grammar can be composite, he thought 
it could be, as Mr. Pike had shown. 

Mr. Wake, in reply, said that the paper which he had contributed 
in connection with Dr. Charnock, was read before the Society for the 
sake of discussion. If it was meagre of argument it was because the 
affirmative of the question was, as a rule, so evidently true ; it was 
clear that persons closely related must speak the same language 
and the presumption therefore is that peoples speaking the same 
language are related. Without doubt, when applied to the great 
divisions of mankind, language is a test of race, and in most cases it 
must be so when applied to the several subdivisions. Language is 
not asserted to be an absolute test of race, but it is a better one 
than any other, except perhaps in cases where there has been great 
admixture of peoples as in Europe. Mr. Wake adduced the gipsies as 
a remarkable instance of the indication of race by language ; it was 
for a long time uncertain where they originally came from, but it had 
been determined by an examination of their language that they were 
natives of India. Examination of the language of the people of Mada- 
gascar would prove them to be closely related to the peoples of South 
Africa, language in this case being a valuable test of race. 

The Meeting then adjourned to December 1st. 



December 1st, 1868. 
Sik Duncan Gibb, Bakt., V.P., in the Chais. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following were elected — 

Fellow. — F. G. H. Price, Esq., 12, Upper Berkeley Street, Port- 
man Square. 

Corresponding Member. — M. Le Hon, Chev. Ord. Leop., Memb. 
Geol. Soc. France, etc., Brussels. 

The following presents were then announced, and thanks were 
voted to the donors, with a special vote to Dr. Paul Broca and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

FOB THE MUSEUM. 

From the Anthropological Society op Paris, through the French 
Minister op Public Instruction — Casts of three Human Skulls, 
two Lower Jaws, six Long Bones, one Collar of Shells, fifteen Flints, 
derived from the Station of Les Eyzies, department of Dordogne, 
France. 



